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Editor's Desk 

Readers write us constantly of the personal 
satisfaction and advantages they get from taking 
up the Chautauqua reading. One confessed the 
other day that although during all the years she 
had been gaining much from it she had never 
said a word about it to any of her friends on 
her correspondence list. “The very next letter 
to every one of them,” she said, “shall have some 
word about what Chautauqua reading has meant 
to me.” This Fortieth Anniversary year of the 
founding of Chautauqua is an especially appro- 
piiate time for Chautauquans to put such a reso- 
lution into effect to the advantage of friends. 


The story of how Chautauqua transforms 
communities is old but ever new. You would 
be amused, said a resident of a practically iso- 
lated little suburban community, if you knew 
how nothing ever succeeded in a community way 
in our town until Chautauqua got its hold upon 
us. People laughed contemptuously when we 
“Wait till our city people go into town 
for the winter and then you'll see. Nothing 
But the other side of that 
little community is smiling triumphantly, This 


started. 
ever holds out here.” 


is their second year. They are more enthusias- 
tic than ever. In their Chautauqua circle local 
questions are interspersed with “plain living 
and high thinking.” 
that they “should die if they had to speak in 
public.” Closer relations exist all through this 
countryside and the Chautauquans are lending 
their strength to local church enterprises as 
never before. The demonstration is clear. No 
suburban village needs to be winter-killed or “re- 
mote” if it has the Chautauqua plan to keep its 
people in touch with significant affairs, tell them 


Timid young people forget 


how to make connections with museums, art gal- 
leries, lectures, etc., how to utilize all their local 
talent—preachers, teachers, those who have 
traveled or done things,— and often how to de- 
velop hitherto undiscovered talents of their own 


Of Prof. Samuel C. Schmucker’s new Chau- 
tauqua book on “The Meaning of Evolution,” 
“The Christian Work and Evangelist” says: 
“The book is scholarly and finely adapted to the 
general reader. If you want to know about 
evolution this book will tell you its history and 


doctrine and present status most admirably.” 
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Features of the New Tariff 


Will the new tariff reduce the cost of liv- 
ing? Will it benefit the consuming classes in 
any palpable and material degree? If so, will it 
affect any of them adversely as producers and 
wage-earners? Will it injure industry and com- 
merce in any direction? As we have said, these 
questions should now be left to experience and 
to actual developments. We must hope for the 
best, and the honesty of the framers of the new 
act is beyond question. Amendments may be 
found necessary, and if so, Congress will give 
us these amendments, provided nothing unfair, 
violent, partisan, dishonest is done to obscure 
the issue. Meantime let us note, once more, the 
cardinal and major features of the new act, since 
it may prove to have ushered in a new era in our 
politics. If it is justified by its fruits, and if no 
untoward accidents, such as crop failures, panics, 
business crises, happen in the next few years— 
accidents which partisans invariably attribute to 
policies they dislike, no matter what the truth 
may be—high protection will never be revived 
in the United States. On the contrary, there 
will be further withdrawals of purely protective 
duties and a deliberate acceptance of revenue as 
the basis and warrant for duties on imports. 

Here are the facts and characteristics of the 
new tariff act: 

It reduces the average percentage of duties 
from 37 to about 26 per cent. 

It adds to the free list annual imports esti- 
mated as worth $147,000,000. 

It reduces the total revenue from duties from 
$305,000,000 to $240,000,000. 

It definitely introduces the income tax as an 
integral part of our revenue system for the 
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avowed purpose of equalizing burdens and tax- 
ing wealth rather than. poverty. 

It provides for free wool and free sugar, the 
latter provision not taking full effect until May 
I, 1916. 

It reduces the average duty on foodstuffs 
and farm products nearly one-half. 

It reduces the duties on woolen clothing, 
especially the cheaper grades, nearly two-thirds. 
The reduction on cotton clothing is nearly one- 
third. 

It removes the tariff on meats, fish, dairy 
products, flour, potatoes, coal and iron ore. 

It removes the duties from farm and office 
machinery of various classes. 

It takes away a good deal of “paper” pro- 
tection from the American farmer, and this has 
been a point of much attack. But it seeks to 
compensate the farmer by giving him a special 
free list, exempting many articles which he needs 
in his household and his field, orchard or barn. 

On the whole, however, it is a tariff designed 
in the interests of the millions of citizens who 
have been complaining bitterly of the increasing 
cost of living and an unfair system of taxation. 

How soon will its effects on the cost of liv- 
ing begin to appear in domestic budgets? On 
this point opinions differ. Some assert that 
prices will not be reduced at all, because “other 
factors” enter into the problem. Others be- 
lieve that prices will fall in the course of time, 
after domestic and foreign competition has had 
an opportunity of playing its part. Still others 
hope for immediate improvement. That prices 
are controlled by many factors, is true. That a 
lower tariff will have no effect at all, is a jumped- 
at and fallacious conclusion. It is bound to have 
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some effect, unless among the “other factors” 
are monopolies and willful restraints of trade. 
Such factors, if they exist, must be fought with 
different weapons—the weapons of the criminal 
law, on the one hand, and the weapons of co- 
operation, better organization, public markets, 
intelligent domestic economy, and so on, on the 
other. 
+ 


Boston is committed to a policy of system for the 
celebration of holidays. The idea was suggested last 
year by the Public Recreation League which urged the 
point that it was time holidays celebrated by the city 
at an annual cost of $50,000 were made to count for 
more in the lives of the people and as a means of ra- 
tional recreation. A Director of Public Celebrations 
was appointed by the mayor to take charge of all the 
holidays of the calendar, with a Citizens’ Public Cele- 
bration Association and. committees for each holiday. 
The Fourth of July festivities under his care achieved 
great success; those of Columbus Day were even more 
popular. October weather makes marching a pleasure, 
therefore a parade is inevitable. Both last year and 
this the procession was a departure from the usual, 
and was educational and inspiring. Regulars and 
militia of army and navy were there and so were the 
commercial floats which have become customary. In 
addition the spirit of pageantry brought into being a 
succession of spcctacles brilliant in color and as varied 
in conception as were its participants in nationality. 
Heading the parade was the Town Crier followed by 
a group of sober-garbed Puritans. After them came 
representatives of the various peoples who enter into 
the composition of an Atlantic seaboard town. The 
Chinese, three hundred of them, gorgeously arrayed, 
won the prize for the finest feature in 1912. A body 
of Lithuanians appeared in unexpectedly large numbers. 
The Pan-Hellenic Union, which had important engage- 
ments elsewhere a year ago, turned out in force this 
year. The Irish societies made a display of old cos- 
tumes which the sons of Erin used to wear before they 
became American potentates. Italian organizations 
marched in force. German clubs furnished singers. 

A recreation division, illustrating thc recreational 
activities of the city, was a new feature this year, as 
was the section devoted to women’s activities 

The parade was a revelation of the many sidedness 
of the city’s life that amazed everybody who saw it. 
The idea is one that may be copied profitably by other 
cities desirous of striking a distinctive note 


Legal and Illegal Billboard Nuisances 


A leading western newspaper has made a 
useful distinction in discussing the question of 
abating the nuisance of ugly billboards and of- 
fensive signs. There is a legal billboard nuisance 
and an illegal nuisance. The first is being abated 
and suppressed, albeit not without difficulty and 
vexation, Laws and ordinances regulating or 
prohibiting billboards at certain places or under 
certain conditions are being resisted in the courts, 
and our notorious law’s delays make progress 
slow. Still, progress there is. It is stated, for 
instance, that in New York State about 100,000 
billboards have been torn down along the public 
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highways, where the law prohibits their erection 
or maintenance. From other states and big 
cities equally encouraging reports come of suc- 
cessful warfare on the illegal billboard and sign- 
board nuisance. 

But there is the nuisance of the legal bill- 
board, the billboard erected on private property. 
If the billboards on such property are a menace 
to life and limb, they can be reached by law. 
But billboards may be objectionable and offensive 
without endangering life and limb even in a se- 
vere storm. States, counties and cities that are 
interested in beauty and landscape amenity, that 
do not wish their parks, boulevards and other 
costly improvements disfigured by lurid, crude, 
unsightly billboards would be grateful for prac- 
tical suggestions toward effective regulation of 
these nuisances. A New York commission that 
the late Mayor Gaynor appointed to investigate 
the subject recently submitted a report in which 
it made a number of valuable recommendations. 

It favors the prohibition of billboard adver- 
tising where beauty, fine views or attractive pub- 
lic buildings are marred or spoiled thereby. It 
favors a board of censors for the artistic regula- 
tion of billboards, though this measure implies 
a constitutional amendment. It would tax bill- 
boards and thus in a measure regulate their size. 
It does not recommend total suppression of out- 
door advertising at present, this being impossible. 

It is interesting to note that in France heavy 
taxation of billboards has been resorted to in or- 
der to get rid of those that offend and disgust 
tourists. The rights of way of several important 
railroads have thus been cleared of billboards. 

There is little doubt that by progressive tax- 
ation and aesthetic regulation under suitable or- 
dinances or statutes the legal billboard nuisance 
could be abated materially. A’fter all, the fights 
on billboards in the various localities depend on 
public and business sentiment more than on of- 
ficials and judges. These reflect the general 
moral and civic standards. The chambers of 
commerce and the clubs of architects, engineers, 
builders and contractors are the proper agencies 
through which to carry on the propaganda of 
municipal and rural beauty. Billboard advertis- 
ing is not as profitable as many commonly as- 
sume, and this should be demonstrated to the men 
of affairs. No undue sacrifice of interest to 
idealism is expected or asked. 
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The Presidential Election in China . 


We have commented from time to time on 
the strange and, on the whole, untoward de- 
velopments in China, without, however, indulg- 
ing in too gloomy prophecy or taking alarmist 
reports literally. China is China, and oriental 
ways are not like ours. 

There is reason for believing that in her own 
strange way China has been making progress. 
Expected evils have failed to materialize, and 
unexpected good has come out of things evil. 
Probably a certain amount of confusion, fighting, 
misunderstanding has been inevitable. At any 
rate, whatever particular individuals planned or 
hoped to do, the logic of events has been more 
potent and has made for the general welfare. 


The national assembly, realizing that a “reg- 
ular” government was a necessity, owing to diffi- 
culties with Japan, to financial needs and tempta- 
tions, to charges and counter-charges that pre- 
vented normal advance, decided early in October 
to elect a president and vice president without 
further delay. The original intention was to 
adopt a constitution first, but constitution-making 
is a slow process. On October 6, therefore, the 
two houses of the national assembly met in joint 
session and voted for president and vice presi- 
dent in accordance with the provisions of the 
proposed and tentatively discussed constitution. 
The election was a mere formality, for Yuan 
Shi Kai had no real rival as a candidate for the 
presidency. He received the required two-thirds 
vote of the joint assembly on the third ballot. 
The provincial vice president, General Li Yuen 
Heng, was likewise elected. The term has been 


fixed at five years, with eligibility for one other 
term. 


There appears to have been much interest 
but little enthusiasm in China over this presi- 
dential election—the first in its history. The 
provisional government, established in March, 
1912, practically by the army and the bureau- 
cracy, has been converted into a regular govern- 
ment. It will be easier for China to borrow 
money and to deal with foreign powers. The 
central government will speak with greater au- 
thority, and the quasi-autonomous provinces may 
recognize the necessity of furthering national 
unity by more loyal and more genuine co-opera- 
tion with the Peking government. These will 
be important gains and advantages. 


It should be noted, moreover, that the way 
has been rendered smoother for the framing of 
a constitution. If Yuan had wished, or had 
thought possible, to proclaim himself dictator, to 
overthrow the republic, or to recall the Manchu 
rulers, he would have done these things during 
or immediately after the southern rebellion. There 
would have been a plausible pretext for a coup 
d’état. He committed many arbitrary acts, but 
none involved a break with the republican system. 
Now it is highly probable that he will permit the 
parliament to frame the constitution in peace and 
freedom, and that steady if slow progress will 
ensue. 

The five-power loan group which, after the 
withdrawal of the American government from 
the arrangement, for reasons entirely creditable 
and -sufficient, undertook to finance Chinese re- 
forms, administrative, fiscal and industrial, has 
recently been dissolved, or strictly limited. Loans 
to the government will still be made by the con- 
sortium, but railroad, mining and industrial loans 
will be thrown open to private negotiations. This 
may or may not mean a scramble, a riot of loans 
and franchises, the sowing of future complica- 
tions and troubles. The Chinese government will 
be sorely tempted and severely tried. It will get 
plenty of loan offers, but prudence will prompt 
the rejection of most of them. Some nations 
are seeking unfair advantages in China, and this 
caused the dissolution of the group. Intrigue 
and monopoly would threaten the open door and 
the territorial integrity of the Republic. Our 
government is China’s disinterested friend, and 
we stand for the open-door policy. Will Yuan 
seek our advice and give us fair play? This re- 
mains an open question. 

+ 


Painted vases and other relics approximately five 
thousand years old, which were dug up last year in 
Crete by the expedition in charge of Dr. Edith H. Hall, 
have arrived at the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
after they had been given up as lost in transit. 

The vases are of the Minoan age, and while many 
of them are broken, it will be possible to piece them 
together. As these vases were the illustrated news- 
papers of that age, they are expected to reveal a good 
deal of the life and customs of the Cretans in an era 
as far removed from Pericles and Alexander as the 
people of today are. 

They show a high state of civilization and wholly 
upset notions, accepted until a few years ago, that the 
ancient peoples were barbarians almost up to the time 
of classic Greece. The collection is the largest of 
Cretan relics in this country and was shipped from 
Cardia, Crete, just before the outbreak of the Balkan 
War. They reached Athens, where all trace of them 
was lost. 
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Philippine Policy of the Administration 


President Wilson, through his appointee, the 
new Governor General of the Philippines, ex- 
Congressman Francis Burton Harrison, has an- 
nounced the policy of the administration toward 
the distant “possession” and its natives. The 
policy has been criticised by a few extreme an- 
nexationists and partisans, but it is certain that 
the majority of the people, who love freedom and 
believe in American ideals, will regard is as safe, 
statesmanlike and worthy of the nation. 

As Mr. Harrison’s statement was brief, we 
give it in full, as reported by cable: 

“We regard ourselves as trustees, acting 
not for the advantage of the United States but 
for the benefit of the people of the Philippine 
Islands. 

“Every step we take will be taken with a 
view to the ultimate independence of the islands 
and as a preparation for that independence, and 
we hope to move toward that end as rapidly as 
the safety and the permanent interests of the 
islands will permit. After each step taken, ex- 
perience will guide us to the next. 

“The Administration will take one step at 
once. It will give to the native citizens of the 
islands a majority in the appointive commission 
and thus in the upper as well as in the lower 
house of the Legislature. 

“It will do this in the confident hope and 
expectation that immediate proof will thereby be 
given in the action of the commission under the 
new arrangement of the political capacity of those 
native citizens who have already come forward 
to represent and lead their people in affairs.” 

Only a few words should be added by way 
of explanation. The Philippine Assembly is an 
elective body, and, of course, is overwhelmingly 
native. The commission or upper house, a sort 
of senate, has had an American majority of 
three. It has therefore had a veto power over 
all Philippine legislation. It has been the “real” 
government of the islands. To give the natives 
a majority in this body is to make the whole 
government native, but not to surrender Ameri- 
can control. The veto power remains—but in 
the hands of the Secretary of War and of our 
Congress. Again, in appointing the native ma- 
jority of the commission the President will nat- 
urally prefer moderate, reasonable, practical men 
who appreciate American intentions and realize 
the necessity of making progress in a gradual 
and deliberate way. Furthermore, the step is 
not irrevocable. Should the native majority fail, 
at the first opportunity the commission, by fresh 


appointments, again would be made American, 

Even Mr. Taft favored ultimate indepen- 
dence for the Filipinos. How soon the majority 
of the natives will be ready for independence, is 
a question of opinion, not of fact. The Wilson 
policy of fitting them by practice, of giving them 
more and more power and autonomy, is prudent 
and wise. Whether or not a resolution pledg- 
ing independence, and setting a date for it, will 
be pushed in Congress notwithstanding the sig- 
nificant step announced, is not yet known. Per- 
haps there will be no need of a resolution. Per- 
haps the pending Jones resolution will be modi- 
fied. It is clear, at any rate, that the adminis- 
tration intends to redeem the pledges of the party 
in power, to give the Filipinos as well as the peo- 
ple “at home” every assurance of good faith and 
disinterestedness in our colonial policies. Those 
who regard the islands as a source of explcita- 
tion and spoils, or whose patriotism is crude and 
narrow enough to demand more territory regard- 
less of every consideration of true interest and 
honor, will find themselves in a hopeless and 
discredited minority. 

+ 


__ Sir Edward Grey recently made some very sig- 
nificant statements in regard to Anglo-American friend- 
ship and international peace. In a speech of welcome 
to United States Ambassador Walter Hines Page he 
said: “If Mr. Page comes to us with proposals aris- 
ing from the desire of his government to find some 
way of making more remote the appeal to blind force 
between nations he will find in this*country and from 
the British Government a ready response. Of all 
great Powers in the world the United States is most 
fortunately placed for taking such an initiative. It is 
beyond the reach of menace or aggression from any 
neighbor on the American continent. The idea of 
menace or aggression on land towards the United 
States is both physically impossible and intellectually 
unthinkable. And on either side they enjoy the pro- 
tection not of a channel but of an ocean. And, after 
all, with all those natural advantages they have also, 
we know, the capacity and the resources, if they de- 
sired it, to create both a military and a naval force 
greater than anything the world has ever seen. Now 
if, from such a quarter, peace proposals come, they 
come beyond the suspicion of having been inspired by 
any feeling of pusillanimity, by any national neces- 
sity, or by any desire to secure an advantage in dis- 
arming or placing at a disadvantage any other nation 
who can injure them. In other words, if there are to 
be proposals to make war between other nations more 
remote, it is from the United States most certainly 
that these proposals could be made in the world at 
large with full dignity and with a good faith which is 
beyond suspicion. One thought more. Great as is the 
friendly feeling between the United States and Great 
Britain today, it is a friendly feeling which I trust will 
still grow and develop; but to whatever degree it de- 
velops and however strong it becomes, I believe it ts 
their wish, and I am sure that it is ours, that that 
friendly feeling between the two countries, though it 
may serve as an example to all natioas, should never 
be a menace to any.” 
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Bridge Over the Euripus; 


Chalcis on the 


Side 


Farther 


A VISIT TO EUBOEA 


L. P. Chamberlayne” 


HERE come 

when his own soul and the world 
around him are in such harmony that 
he looks and back and can 
see nothing fairer in either direction. 
I experienced such a day in Chalcis, 
the chief town of Euboea. 
The train rolled out of the station 
across the bare plain of Attica, past 
Tatoi, with its pine woods and the 
summer residence of King George, near 
the ancient Dekelea, from which the 
Spartans ravaged the Attic farms by 
the advice of Alcibiades and then 
through the sparsely wooded side of 
Parnes. We were in Boeotia. At a 
tailway junction we found ourselves 
near a small bay in a narrow blue 
strait. The blue water was the bay of 
Aulis, where Agamemnon’s fleet waited 
in vain for fair weather till at Calchas’s 
command he had slaughtered Iphigenia 


days to every man 


forward 


at the altar of Artemis. Across the 
strait was Euboea, the Isle of Fair 
Pasturage, where even Apollo would 


fain have tarried in the Lelanthean 
Plain when he was seeking holy Pytho, 
or Delphi, and from which Athens at 
the height of its power derived much 
of its wealth. The island has stretched 
like an outrigger or buffer in front of 
northeastern Greece from Thessaly to 
the southern end of Attica, and is sep- 


"Professor of Ancient Languages, Universi- 
y of South Carolina; Instructor in Latin in 
Chautauqua Summer Schools. 


arated from the mainland by one of 
the most remarkable straits in Greece, 
the Euripus. Several times a day a 
mighty current drives back and forth 
through the narrow channel, and some- 
times even steamers find difficulty in 
making headway against it, 

The current is especially strong at 
Chalcis. Here the strait is a narrow 
canal through which the clear green sea 
water flows back and forth like a mill 
race, and it is easy enough to under- 
stand why it is called Euripus, the 
stream of Kindly Violence, just such a 
propitiatory name as was attached to 
the Furies—the kindly goddesses—and 
to the terrible Black Sea—the Welcom- 
ing Sea. 


Arrived at Chalcis, we put down our 
baggage forthwith bargained for 
a sousta, or two-wheeled springless cart 
for the drive down the shore of the 
Euripus, to Eretria, ancient rival of 
Chalcis, The drive was only a few 
miles and the road was good, but a 
springless dump cart is not an easy 
vehicle. Soon after feaving the main 
square of Chalcis, we were in the coun- 
try, and beyond the outer suburbs we 
stopped to water the horse at a spring 
called Arethousa. On our right was 
the Euripus again, ultramarine in the 
sunlight, its blue framed on one side 
by yellow barley fields blotched with 
scarlet poppies, and on the other by 
the shores of Attica and the slopes of 


and 
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Parnes hiding the territory of Thebes. 
Across the water somewhere on the 
slopes was the field of Marathon. 
After a stop at an inn by the way- 
side for coffee and masticha we were 
soon at Eretria, where nothing of the 
old town remains but the double gate- 
way, a theater where there is still to be 
seen the underground passage leading 
from the dressing rooms into the mid- 
dle of the orchestra, the wall of the 
acropolis, and the floor of the temple 
of Apollo Daphnephoros, destroyed by 
fire with the rest of the city. This hap- 
pened in 492 B. C.—two years before 
Marathon. Mardonius, the general of 
Darius the Great, delivered his first 
blow at Athens when he captured and 
utterly destroyed Eretria, carrying away 
its chief men to Ecbatana in Media, 
whence their voices come back to us 
through the ages in the bitterness of 
banishment, like the lament of the Jews 
in like case by the waters of Babylon. 
Among the most perfect of the epi- 


grams of the great Simonides is the 
epitaph of the men of Eretria, who 
cried with their last breath, “Fare- 
well, Athens, our ally, farewell for- 
ever, dear city of Eretria, farewell, 
farewell beloved sea.” 

The temple of Daphnephoros has 


been excavated recently and the next 
day we saw in the museum of Chalcis 
a statue from its pediment, perhaps the 
earliest marble group of Athenian 
sculpture—a quaint stiff Theseus, hold- 
ing in his arms a woodenly smiling 
Hippolyta. On it after 2400 years was 
still the stain of the Persian firebrands. 

At Eretria there was little left to 
see, except the yard of a tiny museum 
in which were gathered inscribed stones 
from the neighborhood. Many were 
simple grave markers—marble inverted 
cylinders—with the name and “Chaire.” 
Others were flat slabs or stelae, 
these were often ornamented with an 
acanthus or palm leaf scroll at the top, 
or were finished with a design of two 
goats or rams butting each other. This 
design seems to have been a favorite 
of the Eretrian citizens. Artistically 
the design was excellent, the two but- 
ting heads the 
curve of the point like the two lions 
over the gate at Mycenae. 


and 


being composed into 


The sousta took us back to Chalcis 
through the golden afternoon by the 
way we had come, first along the shore, 
then through the rich Lelanthean plain, 
still fruitful with the fig, the olive, and 
the vine, its deep, rich green making 
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the country the mosi flourishing I saw 
in Greece anywhere except on the plains 
of Messenia at the foot of Ithome. 
This Lelanthean plain was in ancient 
days the bone of contention between 
Chalcis and Eretria, and was later the 
prize of Athens. As we drove through 
it the afternoon sun shone on two old 
Frankish towers at Vasiliké. In north- 
ern Europe a castle of the crusaders’ 
times would be the central point in the 
landscape, but in Greece, with its count- 
less wealth of history, one is in danger 
of assuming a supercilious air about 


The Chautauquan 


only the Venetian fortress, now a 
prison from which convicts stretch out 
their hands for alms, and the mosques, 
and the Turkish fort on its hill com- 
manding the harbor. 

But its beauty remains. I stood in 
the forenoon on the bridge over the 
Euripus and watched the gaily dressed 
peasants come riding in from Thebes, 
sitting their little ponies sidewise. I 
looked into the rushing sea water that 
raced through the Euripus, and felt a 
breeze that brought coolness and com- 
fort even in the burning June sun. As 





Chalcis 


Fortress 


anything more recent than Roman days 
at latest. Yet these square yellow 
walled keeps, set in the rich plain 
against their background of jagged 
mountains are beautiful enough for 
their own sake. 

Chalcis has little to show of ancient 
ruins. The Chalcis of the Turks and the 


Venetians has a few ruined mosques, 
but of the older towns there is 
scarcely a trace—nothing of the old 


Chaleis that showed Athens how to 
make pottery and coin silver money, 
that planted the Chalcidian peninsula 
full of colonies, that disputed the Le- 
lanthean plain with Athens and in Italy 
founded Puteoli and Naples. There is 
as little above ground of the Chalcis 
of later days, when Philip of Macedon 
named it, from its commanding the 
Euripus, the “fetter of Greece.” Later 
still it was the home of Euphorion, the 
poet whom Virgil's friend, Gallus, was 
proud to translate and imitate. Under 


Julian even, we hear of it as the home 
of the emperor’s physician, 
Of all its former glory 


Oribasius 
there remain 





and Railway Station 


I saw the whitewashed walls and point- 
ed battlements of the fort and the blue 
Euripus flashing away before me, in- 
dented into a hundred coves and bays 
by capes and headlands that ran down 
into the sea from Mount Dirphys, for 
some reason I could not define, I felt 
a complete delight and satisfaction in 
being alive which I have never felt 
more strongly anywhere else. 

My friends were anxious to locate 
the ancient acropolis, and in our hunt 
through the narrow streets of the old 
Turkish town I another sight 
which I have never forgotten—a per- 
fectly blank, bare house wall, dazzling 
white, against which grew a vine that 
was one scarlet flowers, and 
over it the sky was as blue as the wa- 
At the end of the 
ruined 


saw 


mass of 


ter of the Euripus. 


next street we came 
Turkish prayer house, in which a flock 
of sheep had huddled to 
noonday heat. 

We thought the chapel of 
Elias on the height near by might mark 


the acropolis. The view of the strait 


upon a 
escape the 


Hagios 


from there was superb. The interlock 
ing shores of Boeotia and Euboq 
made the sea resemble a mountain lake, 
and all the mountains in the midday 
glare were toned in color to a faim 
blue, while their outlines were sharply 
sketched against the sky. At the foot 
of the hill was a tiny villa on the tip 
of a little headland of the shore be 
neath us. All around it stood stiff, 
straight shafts of cypress. We went 
down to the rocky beach and bathed i; 
the surf as it came splashing over the 
rocks, letting the glass-clear water and 
the thin air of Greece wash over us as 
we lay on the reef and saw around us 
the cypress-guarded villa, the chapel of 
Hagios Elias on its height, and the 
transparent slope and peak of Dirphys 
crowning all. 
“Joy was it on that day to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


THE CLASSICAL IN OHIO 


The Toledo Museum is a building of 
great beauty, constructed of white mar- 
ble with a frontage of two hundred 
feet and a depth of one hundred feet, 
exclusive of a portion of the Hemicycle 
which ex- 


or semi-circular auditorium 


tends in the rear. It is Greek Ionic in 
style, of the Periclean period, and rises 
from an elevated terrace having a wide 
approach terminating in a short flight 
of steps, over a hundred feet in width. 
From the terrace a similar flight of 
the entrance of the 


front of the 


steps extends to 


main floor. Across the 


building is a row of graceful Ionic 
Columns forming a loggia of striking 
A vestibule opens directly into 
flanked by 
eighteen Ionic columns, each hewn from 
On this main floor are 


paintings, 


beauty 

a great sculpture court, 
a single stone. 
twelve large galleries of 
lighted from the sides and above, ad- 
ministrative rooms, a reference library, 
and a Greek Hemicycle with a seating 
Mar- 


ble staircases lead to the ground floor 


capacity for four hundred people 


where are studios and work rooms 

\ point of interest which this building 
has for Chautauquans lies in the fact 
that it was planned by Green and Wicks, 
who are the architects of Chautauqua 
Institut.on and by whom the Colonnade, 
the Post Office Building and the Miller 


Bell Tower were designed 
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| thousand 
| Italy and the north. 
| portance as soon as Augustus subdued 


| great columns within are sadly inter-| 


MILAN CATHEDRAL AND THE EMANUEL ARCADE 


Milan Cathedral, the third largest in the world, is the most remarkable 
attempt of the Italian builders to deal with the Gothic order. It bears little 
resemblance to northern Gothic buildings save in surface details its propor- 
tions being quite unusual and many cherished principles of the Gothic builder 
quite ignored. Its fagade, too, added only in the time of Napoleon, when 
the Gothic style had been long disused, is neither dignified nor consistent, 
notably in the doors and lower windows which are of the classical style, 
most inappropriate for a Gothic building. Nevertheless the cathedral is the 
most impressive in Italy and quite surpasses many in the north which are 
more correct. The new arcade on the left is the handsomest in Europe 


THE GATEWAY OF ITALY 





number of several thousand he has 
placed upon every pinnacle and hidden | 
in the most inaccessible nooks. Worst 
of all, the sorry taste of Napoleon's! 
time, unhappiest moment in the mod- 
ern history of art, has lavished upon 
the facade and the altars within the 
most incongruous decorations of 


Milan is today, as for the last two 
years, the gateway between 
It rose to im- 


the mountain raiders and fenced 
the great plain of Italy. Splendid 
marble colonnades of imperial times 
are tokens of the splendor of the time. 
Through this gateway came the Lom-| vainly imagined “class'c” style. Noth- 
bard, and here, as he went, he left his|ing else was to be expected. South 
iron crown. Here came the people to|and north had thought’ different 
meet the strong man of the north, to| thoughts and learned different accents. 
set this same iron crown upon his| Neither could speak the speech of the 
head and hail him as emperor of Cae-| other without solecisms. 
sar’s realm. Here came Napoleon, But despite easily recognized de- 
leaving behind in his wake the marvel-| fects, Milan cathedral is one of the 
ous Simplon road, link between Gen-|nost successful ever built. By a rare | 
eva and Milan, the gateways of the |-ombination of skill and happy chance, | 
north and the south. And here today the great interior works upon the visi- 
converge the railroads from the now tor exactly the spell which the builder 
much traversed mountain and plain,| always sought. As we gaze down these 
recognizing the unchangeable gateway.| vast aisles whose haunting shadows 
Here, not unnaturally, we find/are shot through with great shafts of 
Italy’s one great recognition of the mellow light which transfigures them | 


mm 





north. Her foreign accent is very | Without dispersing them, we are filled| 
pronounced as the northerner can | with an all overpowering emotion. We 
not fail to observe. The huge|forget that Gothic proportions have 


cathedrai is broad and low as con-|been abandoned and the pillar shafts 
trasted with Chartres or Cologne. |have been broken, that doubtful de- 
The central clerestory, so conspicuous | signs have been wrought in the colored 
a feature in the northern cathedral, is panes and incongruous details added! 


here minimized almost to the point of \to doorway and window. Under this! 
elimination. The soaring shafts of the | A 
necromancy of “the dim, religious} 


rupted at a vital point above, in order light” criticism is cowed into silence | 
to make niches for the statues which|@"d the soul surrenders itself to a 
the Italian loved, and which, to the|Single passion of reverence and awe. 
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Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914. 














“THE MUSEUM AIN'T ONLY TO BRAG ABOUT” 


Louise Connolly 





[Formerly Supervisor of Schools in Montclair, New Jersey] 


HAD always intended to take my class 
| to the Metropolitan Art Gallery. 
This year I began to do it. I did it 
thus: 

I had an 8A class. I told the children 
on one Friday that they might bring in 
on some Tuesday morning a composition 
called “My Visit to the Metropolitan 
Gallery of Art.” Whoever would bring 
it in on the next Tuesday would get, as 
a composition mark, whatever the essay 
deserved, plus ten Whoever 
would bring it in on the second Tuesday 
thereafter, would get a 
mark plus eight credits 


credits. 


composition 
Those bring- 
ing in the essay on the third Tuesday 
would get the rightful mark plus six 


credits. The fourth Tuesday the added 
credits would be four. After that I 
made no promises. 

*_* * 


My reason for insisting on this first 
unsupervised visit was that I wanted the 
strangeness of the museum to wear off 
a little before attempting a lesson there. 
I cannot, myself, study one thing at a 
museum on a first visit to it. My eyes 
are attracted to many things so that | 
cannot see one 

Meanwhile, I had not been idle. I 
visited the museum on a Sunday to see 
how “the people” made use of it, and | 
could write a long chapter on what | 
saw. Also, on the Mondays when I let 
those children who had been to the mu 
seum write upon that trip, I had the 
rest of the class write upon other per- 
sonal experiences, such as “The Most 
Exciting Experience of My Life,” and 
“The Most Beautiful Thing I 
Saw;” and among those topics I 
cluded, “How I Spent Yesterday.” As 
these were Monday essays, I got illum- 
inating the 
avocations of themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

And I paid two visits to the museum 
on week days. 


Ever 
in- 


information upon Sunday 


Once I went to find just 
what sort of creature a “docent” might 
be. The hand- 
somely printed liberally dis- 
tributed to us teachers, and which all of 


literature which is so 
and so 


*Reprinted, by permission, from an article 
in the Bulletin of The Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, Volume VIII, Number 9. Photo- 
graphs reproduced by courtesy of the Mu 
seum. 
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us so systematically throw into the waste 
basket, with’ no thought of the living 
personalities at the other end of the cor- 
respondence, had produced in my mind a 
vague notion that I could get something 
for nothing if I would call on the mu- 
seum, and that its officers wished to do 
me good because I was a teacher. I 


don’t know why that attitude in any in- 





Studying Portraits 

stitution awakens resentment in me. But 
think it 
Half rates to teachers, special 


it does, and I does in 


teachers. 


many 


terms to teachers, information free to 
teachers, even when we take advantage 
of them, seem to convey some sot of 
sentimental flavor to our relations with 
the world, involving perhaps an obliga- 


tion of unworldliness on our part, per- 


haps a kind of implication of social and 
financial disadvantage. The feeling » 
too illusive té be accurately formulated, 
but substantial enough to cause me tp 
put seductive-looking museum leaflets 
into the fire. 

A docent—my docent—is an indefa} 
igable lady, refined and cordial, full @ 
information on art, artists, and curio, 
but vague in her notions of New Yor 
Public School children. She will do amp 
thing in the world for you except break 
the rules of the museum. But she wil 
stretch them. She walked about wih 
me, telling me what she had done fF 
many other teachers, and she showed ie 
the reference picture collection, the } 
brary, the lecture room, and the collet 
And she gave tie 
literature, much of it duplicating what 
I had thrown Once you have 
seen this friendly who seems 
eager to function, full of the feeling 
that her riches 


that ought to be used, you see, when 


tion of lantern slides. 


away. 
docent, 
she has intrusted to 
a piece of museum literature drifts your 
way, shining eyes of invitation, and out- 
stretched hands of welcome behind it. 

I told the that I would send 
her certain topics which I should like to 


docent 


use the museum to help me teach, and 
from her, I 
come to see what material she 


Then I looked over the 


that, on receipt of a note 
would 
had for me 





A Class ard Teacher in the Metropolitan Museum 





subject: 
time, 2 
mands : 
1 I 
motifs- 
want t 
motifs 
in man 
2 I 





a 


compa 
that « 
telling 
that « 
depict 
want 
in st 
Corot 
the ¢ 









your 
1 out- 
ad it. 
send 
ike to 
, and 
ier, I 
1 she 
r the 





subjects which I was teaching at that 
time, and I sent her the following de- 
mands : 

1 I am teaching design 
motifs—the rose and the daisy—and 


from two 
want to show my children how these 
motifs have been used for decoration 
in many times and by many peoples 

2 I have taught my children, by a 


a 


comparison of Scott and Shakespeare, 
that each author has his own style in 
telling a story. I want to show them 
that each artist has his own style 1m 
depicting a scene For that purpose. ] 
want two landscape artists as different 
in style as my two authors are—say 
Corot and Constable. I want to show 
the children several pictures by each 
artist, and 
more. 

3 This country was settled by the 
French, the Dutch, the English, the 
Spanish. I want to see articles of use 
and beauty showing that, in the six 
teenth century, these four nations had 
about the same degree of civilization, 
but differences of custom. 

4 We have read Scott’s Lady of th: 
Lake and Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice. I want anything in art that 
will lend interest to either or both >f 


reproductions of several 


I sent in this requisition to the mu- 
sum on Tuesday. On Friday I got a 
vote saying that all was ready for me, 
and on Saturday I went to the museum 
and looked over the prepared material 
myself, so as to be ready to do my 
teaching under the supervision of the 





A Weekly Newsmagazine 


docent. She had expected to do it for 
me, but I wouldn’t accept that. My 
pupils are not going to think that | 
can’t instruct them in archaeology, 
eschatology, or any other ology or on- 
omy that percolates into the course of 
study, from whatsoever source it may 
come. 


On 


Wednesday afternoon, the class 





Personal Investigation at the Metropolitan’ Museum 


and I went to the museum together— 
forty-two girls and boys in fine raiment 
and high spirits they were, and one 
care-full woman was I. But a nice lit- 
tle German mother went along, and 
herded them in the rear while I marched 
in the van. 

We got permission of everybody, and 
gathered blessings as we went. Getting 
the parents’ permission was the great 
task. I made a penmanship lesson of 
the notes, having each pupil write one 
perfect in form and take it home Tues- 
day for the parent’s signature. Only 
two came without it. One of these had 
a cousin in the 8B grade who vouched 
for its being all right, and the other I 
took on faith without mishap. I had 
to pay four forgotten carfares, and two 
of these were returned next day. The 
we collected en route were 
friendly. “It’s the Children’s Crusade,” 
said one; “They’re juvenile militants,” 
said another; “Ain’t de public schools 
goin’ some?” said a third. 

I gave two lessons. 

Because the museum had only one 
Constable, the docent advised Ruysdael 
for the second artist. There are three 
Corots and three Ruysdaels in the gal- 


comments 
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leries, counting Jacob and Solomon 
Ruysdael as one, which suited our rough 
classification well enough. I had the 
children study hard these six pictures. 
The only help or suggestion that they 
got was from the docent, who told me 
within their hearing that Corot, it is 
said, achieved his spots of color by using 
a brush in either hand. Then we weat 
to a class room where there are tables, 
which we sat around, and they studied 
again the photographic reproductions 
of these six pictures, which were sup- 
plied in abundance, Then a character- 
istic picture (in reproduction) of each 
was hung where all could see it and the 
test was given. 

For the test I had reproductions of 
five other Corots than those in the Met- 
ropolitan and five other Ruysdaels, 
which the docent produced from the 
reference library of prints. I gave each 
pupil a slip of paper, on which he wrote 
his initials and ten numbers. I clamped 
a slip of paper, bearing a number, at 
the top of each picture. Then each pic- 
ture was held up for inspection before 
the pupils at each table and each pupil 
wrote, opposite the proper number, the 
letter C or the letter R. On the first 
test 33 out of 42 received 70 per cent 
or over, though only one had a perfect 
paper. 

Those making less than 70 per cent 
were allowed to study several examples 
of each artist again, and the test was 
made, giving as a result two papers 
worth 80 per cent, two 70 per cent, and 
the others below 70 per cent. The two 
who made 8o per cent on this test made 
40 per cent and 30 per cent before; they 
are both children who find concentration 
dificult. The fact that so little gain 
was made by the second study may be 
significant. I am no experimental psy- 
chologist, but I shall watch future 
classes on this point. 


Then I asked each pupil to make on 
the back of the slip some comment in- 
dicating what differences he found be- 

the artists. The results 
meager. “Corot is mussy, Ruys- 
dael is neat;” “C. puts water in his 
ink;” “Corot is full of “R. 
puts it down the way it is, while C. 
has it the way it isn’t;” “One tells facts 
and the other is fanciful;” “Ruysdael 
crinkles his leaves and Corot dapples 
his stems.”—These were the best of the 
comments. 

This whole study took fifty minutes. 


tween two 


were 


” 


spots ;” 
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Then we began our search for daisy 
and rose decorations. The children 
learned how to label their notes accord- 
ing to the rooms which they visited, 
and listed roses and daisies used in 
various materials by different peoples; 
for example, 


Egyptian—Ceiling sections 


Tiles 
Dutch— Pottery 

Wooden bed 
French— Chair covers-textile 


Iron Screen. 
Chinese— Platters. 


The search became so exciting that | 
herded my charges out of the building 
with difficulty. And, as I learned after- 
ward, several of them went back and 
conducted a still hunt of their own. the 
fruits of which, in the guise of sundry 
wonderful sketches, they displayed with 
pride next morning. 

“When shall I elucidate Shakespeare 
for you?” said the docent in parting. 

“Next time,” said I. 


There will be a next time, and a next, 
and a next, for I know my way now. 

And when I begin to reckon up the 
value of the work, I think that this is 
the chief value for the children as well 
as for myself. True, we have learnec: 
1. That an artist has a style which a 
tyro may recognize if he so choose; 2 
that the little problems which our art 
teacher sets for us make us fellows with 
all craftsmen in all countries and all 
times, working in many different media 
and by many different tools. But chiefly 
we have learned that the museum and 
all it holds and stands for is ours. When 
I asked the children on Thursday morn- 
ing how their feeling about the museum 
had changed, they were even more in- 
articulate than in their attempts ‘o 
formulate Corot’s style. Most of them 
mentioned the “kindness of the lady.” 
But Felix de Grafenried 
voice the common feeling when he said, 
“I found out that the museum ain't 
only to brag about.” 

st were well, I think, could many in 
telligent adult citizens learn that. 


seemed to 





Systematic study in citizenship 1s 
given in the elementary schools of 
France, Denmark, and Finland. 





There were 17,238 “students in the 
University of Paris last year, of whom 
3267 were foreigners. 


The Chautauquan 


C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading 


S. C.) Classical English, American 





Narrows in 


The Ogden (Utah) Canyon 
Some of the members of the Ogden, 
> Sa os eG 


ing cheir recent Assembly 1. opening up 


had a rare treat dur- 
the direction 
of Prof. Byron Cummings of the Utah 
State University. Prof. 
the known 
in the country and he arranged this ex- 
pedition for Mrs, Ida B. Cole, C. L. S 
C. field secretary, who was one of the 
speakers of the Ogden The 
other Chautauquars who were members 
of the party were Dr. Ernest P. Mills, 
Prof. F. L. Driggs of the State School 
for the Blind and Deaf, Mrs. Georgiana 
Miss Cole 
\ friend placed his fine nine-passenger 
touring car at the disposal of the group 
Armed 


an Indian mound under 
Cummings is 


one of best archaeologists 


Assembly. 


Marriott, and Gertrude F 


with pickaxes, crow-bars, and 
shovels, and provided with a bountiful 
lunch, the party left Ogden in the morn- 
ing and drove some 50 miles out to a 
section where there are many Indian 
mounds, or dwellings, which have never 
their des- 


tination, they procured some workmen 


been uncovered. Reaching 
with more shovels and pickaxes and be- 
their work of They 
dug seven feet down to the floor of the 


gan excavation 
old dwelling and found several manos, 
or the small stones with which the In- 
dian women ground the 


seeds, some 


of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (C | 
and 
covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself, 
Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interes 


Continental European subjects are 


The 


large grinding stones, pottery polishers 
and scrapers, some charcoal 
which had lain in the ruins of that fire 


pottery 


place for about 200 years, and pieces 
of pottery, some of which had special 
significance. As Mrs. Cole was the gutst 
of honor of the occasion, Prof. Cum. 
mings awarded to her first choice of the 
“spoils.” 

** * 

Rev. and Mrs. F. L. Brainard of Og. 
den gave a house party for Mrs. Coke 
at the Country Club, which is located 
just at the foot of the mountains and 
near the entrance to the wonderful Og- 
den Canyon. There were 14 guests, all 
members of the Ogden C. L. S. C. They 
climbed the mountain-side just before 
sunset and on their arrival at the Club 
House raised the American flag, as is 
Mr. Brainard’s custom. Mr. Brainard 
is one of the most enthusiastic of the 
western Chautauquans and was plat- 
form manager of the Dalles, Oregon, 
Chautauqua last summer 


** * 
Mrs. Lillibel Frey, who has served 
for several years as C. L. S. C. organ- 


izer for Ogden, has taken a position as 
the Utah State School for 
the Blind and Deaf which is located ia 
Ogden. She will, however, devote her 
summer vacation to the interest of the 
-_ Ss a 


matron of 


** * 


The Utah Chautauqua, at Ogden, has 
had but Board of 
Directors, Mrs. Lillibei Frey, who has 
This year they have 
Mrs. Shehan 
being elected one of the vice-presidents, 
and Mrs, Georgiana Marriott being add- 
the Board of The 
Utah Chautauqua is certainly non-sec- 


one woman on its 
acted as secretary 


added two more, Clara 


ed to Managers. 
One of these women is a Ro 
man Catholic, Methodist, and 
the other a Latter Day Saint—but they 
$.& 


tarian. 


one a 


are all members of the C. L. 
** * 


“The Chautauqua work is certainly a 
splendid thing,” says a 1913 member 
who divides the year between Urbana 
Illinois, a Chautauqua stronghold, an 
a Mississippi town which she hopes © 
help inake one. 
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A Weekly Newsmagazine 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Tue THEBAN AND OTHER Poems. By 
Chester Allyn Reed. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.00. 


This volume by Mr. Reed is quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary assortment 
of “miscellaneous verse.” The poems 
are all of dignified length: there are a 
hundred and ninety pages in the book 
and only twenty-three titles. The meter 
is fawless in all but a few instances, 
and the rhythm is slow and gracefully 
smooth. The poems are scholarly medi- 
tations on nature, society and art. The 
initial poem, “The Theban Eagle,” is a 
criticism of Pindar. Other suggestive 
titles are “Sculpture,” “An April Walk,” 
“Sociology,” “Books,” “Fog,” “The 
City,” “Dogwood and Azalea,” and 
“Progress.” There are many beautiful 
descriptive passages; Mr. Reed shows 
throughout his work a strong feeling 
for Beauty, the absolute, the perfect, 
the unchanging 
“...in a world mutation-swept, 
Where nothing is unshaken ground.” 
In the long meditations the thought 
is gracefully suspended from stanza to 
stanza; but the long sentences thus re- 
sulting are not always free from ob- 
surity. Sometimes, too, the diction is 
a trifle prosaic. But the work on the 
whole is one that will appeal to the 
poetry lover as well as to the devotee 
of “fair philosophy.” 


Wueet-Cuarr Puxtvosopry. 
Leonard Cole. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. 75 cents net. 

The very title of this volume allures 

one, and the heading of the first chap- 

ter is even more captivating, “The call 
to the chair.” This “call” was a dread- 
ful accident to a young man who was 
one of the workers engaged in the erec- 
tion of a great building; and it is the 
young man himself who tells in infinite 
detail of the struggle for life and health 
by the road of operation, hospital resi- 

e and sanitarium. He finally 
graduates into the pulpit and the work 
of a Christian minister. The book has 
many fine points and it will be useful 
to sufferers who may read it. We may 
freely forgive the author if he is a bit 

self-conscious and exaggerates the im- 

gly his own feelings and senti- 

ments. ere is today a healthy spirit 
abroad which teaches us to a — 
troubles, minimize our suffering and 
never dwell very much on our painful 
experiences. Yet the great fight for 
activity and usefulness from a con- 

dition of utter helplessness is such a 

courageous enterprise that it will bear 

the telling and the reading; specially 
is this true if it be a successful fight 
a8 was this one of our hero. 


Paine oF War. By Gustaf Janson. Bos- 
“4 Little, Brown & Company. $1.30 
net. 

The theme is very old—the tragedy of 

war! There can be written no new thing 
- Each successive writer may 

Shake the kaleidoscope that the 


By John 


only 





contents may group themselves anew 
This author has selected the recent 
Turko-Italian War for his groupings 
and gives a series of seven studies, The 
“Anarchist” tells how the anarchist and 
peasant may be made both soldiers and 
“bummers.” “The Victor’s Meed” and 
“Fever” suggest how the enthusiasm of 
the assailant becomes philosophic or de- 
lirious reprobation when he in his person 
pays a penalty. But surely the remark- 
able amount of hysterical emotion, 
shown by the Italian soldiery is due to 
the author’s imagination and is not a 
racial characteristic. The studies called 
“Hamza and Hanifa” and the “Fan- 
tasia” deal with the effect upon the 
natives of the effort to substitute a new 
over-lord for an ancient one. And it 
is these and in the one called‘ “Lies” 
that we find the chief strength of the 
book. 

Yet the stern lesson to be drawn is 
one which may escape many; Peace is 
girded with strength to battle and Jus- 
tice is her shield and buckler. But the 
old warnings remain sound; the Amale- 
kites will smite all that are feeble, and 
their sanctuaries will be trodden down 
and aliens will keep their strongholds. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF CITI- 
ZENS OF THE Unitep States. By A. 
J. Lien. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity. 75 cents. 

A technical discussion of the subject, 

showing the intimate connection of the 

title with the 14th amendment. Em- 
phasis is naturally laid on our double 
citizenship in state and nation, and it 
shows what many may learn for the 
first time, that there was an early be- 
lief and practice by the state in grant- 
ing citizenship concurrently with the 
nation. No common law binds our na- 
tional usage in this subject, and there 
is a disappearing belief that “natural 
rights” affect our national standing re- 
garding expatriation. Congress, by the 
really revolutionary 14th amendment, 
has the right of enforcing a citizen's 
privileges, as against the laws of a state, 
and there are still many more points of 
jurisdiction if an individual infringes 
a citizen’s rights. 


Perertt AM Lirt, By Frederick Betz. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Company. 
40 cents. 

Germany has been paying especial at- 

tention of late years to the selection for 

school use of reading material which 
shall be at once interesting, instructive 
and of literary merit. A Swiss pastor, 

Rey. Niklavs Bolt, has written .a tale 

which Frederick Betz, of the East High 

School, Rochester, New York, has edited 

for American use. Twenty exercises 

based on the text, notes helpful and not 
too numerous, and a vocabulary ingen- 
iously contrived to supply information 
as to genders, plurals, vowel changes 
of verbs and unusual formations, make 
a useful appendix. 
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Chautaugquan Service f 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

¢ rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 Da cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 











—s 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizerg.of small parties. Write 
today for plans and programs. University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, 





EDUCATIONAL 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including mos 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D. 





WANTED 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of 
about 300,000 protected positions in U. S. 
service. Thousands of vacancies each year. 
There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. ae 
ask for booklet S-1178 No obligation arl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C 


—_——~ 


WANTED—RELIABLE PERSONS to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, etc. 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 
stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Angq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—Position as Family Physician 
or Physician and Chaperon to private par- 
ties on Oriental or around the world cruise. 
I am an M.D. and have visited the coun- 
tries of the world which enables me to un- 
derstand climatic conditions and diseases 
peculiar to each country. References fur- 
nished. P. O. Box 18, Ames, Iowa. 


CHAUTAUQUA, BOOKS WANTED—We 
will pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautau- 
qua books: Hochdoerfer’s “German Liter- 
ature;” Lavell’s “Italian Cities;” Warren's 
“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century ;” 
Joy’s “Men and Cities of Italy;” Lawson's 
“Ideals in Greek Literature.” Send postpaid, 
thickly wrapped, with bill, to Chautauqua 
Press, Chautauqua, New York. 





AGENTS—$z.50 per day salary and addi- 
tional commission paid man or woman in 
each town to distribute free circulars and 


take orders for concentrated flavoring in 
tubes. Zieglar Co., 443-A Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


_ 


CLUB MEMBERS, SPEAKERS, WRIT- 
ERS: We gather material on special sub- 
jects; outline debates, articles, papers, lec- 
tures; and render expert literary service, re- 
search, criticism and revision. The Authors 
Agency of New York, Rézs, 1547 Broadway. 
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Subscribe for the Living Age 








@ It is alone in its field,—the only American magazine which 
reproduces without abridgement the most important and 


interesting articles in current English periodicals. 


@ it covers every field of human interest,—literature, art, 
science, travel, fiction, poetry, and discussions of public 


affairs. 


@ It gives the cream of a long list of reviews, magazines and 
weekly journals; it saves time to the busy man by doing 
his skipping for him; and it puts before him the ablest 


articles by the most brilliant writers. 


@ Every one of its weekly numbers,—light to hold, easy to 
read, and the reading matter not smothered in advertis- 
ing—contains something which any intelligent reader 


would rather not miss. 


@ To verify the foregoing claims, send for a specimen copy, 


which will be sent free. 


@ Subscription—Six Dollars a year. New subscribers for 
1914 will receive free the remaining numbers for 1913. 





THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 6 Beacon Street. Boston 











Get ‘The Book of Health” ' 
very month “Health-Calture” isatreat-jut ll “Let Everybody Sing” 


to enjoy fully all the treasures of bodily : . 
vigor. Learn rational methods, without is the title of Song No. 2 in 


drags. Learn how to Eat, Breathe, Exercise and 
Sleep for Perfect Development. For real men, PRAI 
women, young people—this fascinating magazine 
toaches the important lessons of life. Slayear., lie 
acopy. Six months on triad 25¢ — money back if desired, 


EALTH-CULTURE ©0., 74 st, James Bidg., NEW YORK 





HIS ts but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
traordinary Sunday School songs. Get 
INGS OP PRAISE and your Sunday 

ol singing will wake up. There is life and 
inspiration in its music ; some of the most beautiful 
and stirring songs you ever heard! Then, too, we 
publish a compicte Orchestration to the book, 
written by an artist in that line—a practical orches- 
tration that will attract and enthuse good players. 
Price, 30 cents; sample copy on approval. Spect- 
men pages free. For further particulars, address 


Fillmore Music House § Sircinnst!. Onto. 














O. Henry 


“Will Porter was one of the pures 
and most engaging boys that I hay 
even known” recently wrote Prof. ¢ 
Alphonso Smith, author of “What Ca 
Literature Do For Me?” the volum 
which includes the lectures which Dj. 
Smith gave at the Chautauqua, New 
York, Assembly in the summer of 1912 
Dr. Smith is one of the foremost Eng. 
lish teachers in the country, and was 
the Exchange professor to Berlin a year 
or sO ago. 

Continuing in the same strain, he 
writes further about O. Henry, whom 
he knew well as a boy in Greenboro, 


“He was the most popular boy ia 
Greenboro, and some of his pencil 
sketches still remain to testify to his 
keenness of observation and his breadth 
of sympathy.” 

Prof. Smith has also given permis 
sion for the publication of one of the 
letters he received from W. S. Porter 
while the latter was turning out stories 
at the old Caledonia in New York as 
fast as he could and getting fabulous 
prices for them. 

“My dear Phon,” runs the letter. 

“I freely admit that as a correspon- 
dent I am a yellow hound dog and de- 
serve a good strong kick. But you 
wouldn’t hurt my heart when you gave 
it to me, for it is in the place where 
it belongs. And I want a chance to let 
you be from Missouri 

“If you ate going to be in the city 
for a day or two won't you please Sir, 
let us see you and let me strike my 
forehead three times on the floor be- 
fore you and convince you that it was 
writer's cramp and nothing else that 
has made me postpone so long the ex- 
pression of the undiminished regard 
that I still have for you and the rest 
of the ‘gang.’ 

Yours as always, 
W. S. Porter.” 





The “rainbow flag,” the international 
expression of peace sent to the Inter- 
national Temple of Peace at The Hague 
by the State of New York, for its 
dedication, is unique in design. The 
rainbow is used for the first time a3 an 
expression of peace. The ra‘nbow is 
on a field of blue, the whole surmount- 
ed by a broad band of white. Also oa 
the field is depicted the world, bearing 
the word “Peace.” 

Highways Club 

The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 

1. Discussion. “The effect of the Tar- 
iff Revision upon our Community. 
Question and Answers. “What 38 
the Billboard Situation in our 
Town?” 
3. Presentation of the Commercial 
Policy of the United States of 
America toward China. 

Debate on Philippine independence. 


N 
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Efficiencygrams 


October 25 
Be cheerful—it is a pleasure to oth- 
ers and to yourself. 
October 26 
Sorrow is healed by work; then work 
wins a value of its own. 
October 27 
Co-operate for happiness with every 
member of your family and every one 
you meet 
October 28 
Have you an ambition? If you have 
let it grow and possess you until it 
becomes an aspiration toward whose 
fulfilment every conscious effort of 
your life is directed. Then see if it 
does not come to pass.’ 
October 29 
“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” but there are mighty lessons 
to be learned about receiving. 
October 30 
Remember what is worth while; for- 
get the rest 


October 31 
Dickens used to do every smallest 
undertaking just as well as he knew 
how. The result is evident. 


Personalia 


New announcements of fall books in 
clude: Dandies Men of Letters, 
Leon H. Vincent; Daniel Webster, 
Frederic A. Ogg; Twenty Centuries of 
Paris, Mabell S. C. Smith; The New 
American Drama, Richard Burton; 
Popular Government, William H. Taft: 
Excess Condemnation in Municipalities, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff; Social In- 
surance, I. M. Rubinow; Social Pro- 
grams in the West, Charles R. Hender- 
son; Social Sanity, Scott Nearing; Re- 
ligion in Social Action, Graham Tay- 
lor; The Philosophy of Art, Edward 
Howard Griggs; The New Tendency 
in Art, Henry R. Poore; The Story of 
Phaedrus, Newell Dwight Hillis; Three 
Lords of Destiny, Samuel M. Crothers; 
The Men of the Gospels, Lynn Harold 
Hough; The Books and Their Message, 
Charles M. Stuart; Interest and Effort 
in Education, John Dewey; On the 
Plains with Custer, Treasure Mountain, 
Edwin L. Sabin; Bradford Horton: 
Man, Richard S. Holmes. 


Robert J. Winterbottom is on the 
faculty of the new Trinity School of 
Church Music referred to in the High- 
Ways and Byways of the Newsmagazine, 
August 9. Mr. Winterbottom is organ- 
stand choirmaster of St. Luke’s Chapel, 
New York, and during the season of 


1999 gave several recitals at Chautau- 
qua. 


and 
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WE OFFER POULTRYM™MEN 


For a short time only an exceptional opportunity to secure Valuable Books 
on Poultry Management by ——— of our generous subscription 
offer for Poultry Success, Every Poultryman should read 


POULTRY SUCCESS 2h, foRFMost 


Progressive, live, up-to-the-minute. The paper that keeps you posted. A sub- 
scription to Poultry Success will save you money, increase your business, 
make you a better manager. Every poultryman should read it. 


FIVE STANDARD BOOKS ON MANAGING THE POULTRY PLANT 


Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, 
revised sth edition of this famous 
book just off the press, covering 
every phase of the business. 


The FOREMOST 


well illustrated. Price s0 cents 
Poultry Keeping in a Nut-Shell, 
a book that gives a concise com 
pilation of practical methods. Full 
The Smith Method, a treatise on of modern methods and short cuts 
the possibilities of the small plant, Every ultry raiser needs this 
one of the most valuable poultry book. Price 5 cents. 

books out. Thoroughly practical Poultry Common Sense, our hatest 
and helpful. by Edgar Briggs. This is the new 
Up-to-Date Poultry Houses and book. Full of short cuts to suc 
Appliances, containing drawings cessful poultry raising. Contains 
and designs for building the mod- egg, pen and hatching records 
ern plant. A very valuable book, Regular price 50 cents. 


READ THIS PROPOSITION CAREFULLY 
Poultry Success for one year and either Briggs or Smith books.......... $1.00 
Poultry Success for three years and either Briggs or Smith books........ $1.50 
Poultry Success one year and either Up-to-Date Poultry Houses or 
Poultry Keeping in a Nut-Shell or Poultry Common Sense............ $c 
Poultry Success for three months’ trial 


(America’s foremost poultry magazine, its pages filled to overflowing with 
valuable short cuts, live poultry news, interesting articles by big men in the 
poultry world.) 


Write TO-DAY, inclosing stamps or cash. 


The A. D. HOSTERMAN CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


Eastern Office, Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 











etc., 5c. 
FREE! WE BUY STAMPS. Hausman Stamp 
Co., Dept., C. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


Emerson Hough 
Randall Parrish 


Edwin L. Sabin 


ARE ALL CONTRIBUTING EDITORS OF THE 
IOWA ALUMNUS, PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF IOWA ASSOCIATION AT IOWA CITY. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $1 A YEAR. 

“A STANDARD COLLEGE MAGAZINE.” 








STAMP ALBUM with 538 genuine CHAUTAUQUA ~- POST - 
stamps, including Rhodesia, Congo 
(tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), 
etc. oc 100 diff. Jap., N. Zid., 


Big list; coupons, etc. 


Colonnade, Denominational 
Arcade, Hall of Philosophy, The 
Chautauqua Lake, etc., etc. A 


fine collectior. 


CHAUTAUQUA ~- BOOK - 














CARDS 
Artistic colored views of Amphitheater, 
Houses, 


Pier, 
dozen 


of these Chautauqua Views makes a 
goc per dozen postpaid. 


STORE 














New Chautauqua Home 


Reading Course 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 


Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. 

What lasting significance has Greece to the modern 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ? 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? 

Light on these timely questions will be found in the 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Rambles and Studies in Greece. 

By 5. Be Eeeccctccccczece $1.50 

The ue e of Greek Art. 

By Dr. H. H. Powers 

Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
Roman and Italian. By Frank 
Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 

The Meaning of Evolution. 

By Samuel C. Schmucker...... 1.50 

“The Chau.auquan: A Weekly 
Newsmagazine.” Illustrated. 
Featuring: 

Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray. 

Current Events. “The Chautau- 
quan” improved as a Weekly 
Newsmagazine, with many spe- 
cial features, complete in itself 
as a current news review, will 
give to the reader the Chau- 
tauqua Point of View on world 
affairs, unbiased, educational 
in the broadest sense.......... 2.00 


Det, cocccascrccaccccesncsssed 38.50 
SPECIAL TERMS 
Chautauquan 
Chautanquan with any one of the 
four books 
Chautauquan with any two books 4.00 
Set of four books 


COMPLETE COURSE 


All Four Books (cloth —. 
and the Chautauquan......... 


*Remit 30 cents extra for ibook set 
postage or prepaid express. “Collect” 
charges are more. 




















Secure a Reference Library of Chautauqua for 1913 


Know about the program or social events which interest you. 


Absorb and retain things worth while. 


Obtain Chautauqua’s inspiration from the Summer Assembly. 


— 


: The Chautauquan Daily 


COMPLETE FILE SEASON 1913, $1.50 


A unique eight-page daily—published forty-four times during July and August. 
Contains detailed reports of lectures, addresses, sermons and inspiring utterances from the Chau- 
tauqua platform, world-famous as a clearing house of ideas on the vital movements of the times—literary, 


religious, economic, and educational. 


“The Chautauquan Daily” is invaluable as the only means of preserving these addresses for future 


reference and study. 


Whether a person has ever visited Chautauqua or not, if interested in the most absorbing problems 


of our time he should be unwilling to miss the full account of these conferences and discussions. 


Daily” alone offers such an account. 


“The Chautanquan Daily’’ Complete File for the Season 


“The Chautauquan: A Weekly Newsmagazine,” 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE (season 1913 only) 


Write at once. You might forget the reason for it. 


Chautauqua Press 


Chautauqua, New York 











~ 


